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LAURA BRIDGMAN. 


Laura Bripeman, the subject of this notice, though only thirteen 
vears of age, needs no introduction to any part of the civilized world. 
' We resume, in the present number, our customary annual notice 
of this wonderful child, for we presume our readers would hardly 
pardon the omission of facts, so interesting and so extraordinary, 
and having also such a direct and practical bearing upon the great 
subject of education. 

In the previous volumes of the Journal, we have copied so much 
of Dr. Howe’s reports as brought down the history of Laura to the 
endof the year 1841. Dr. Howe’s report for 1842 is just published. 
He continues the account through the past year. As she advances 
inage, the interest of her story deepens. At first, the community 
regarded the case with something of the amazement which belongs 
toa prodigy ;—and, a century and a half ago, both teacher and pupil 
would probably have suffered under the provisions of the statute 
against witchcraft. When the first report respecting her was pub- 
lished, even some sober-minded persons seemed to be astounded ; 
others were incredulous; some looked wise as though they would 
have it understood that they saw through the whole manwuvre, and 
one person at least, high in the confidence of the community, actually 
gave out, that if the child did not soon develop certain dispositions 
inconformity with his theory of human nature, he would believe 
that the record had been falsified. But time, the great exposer of 
delusions, and the great champion of truth, rolled on; and every 
year has added to the subject new elements of interest, and chal- 
lenged more and more boldly the admiration of the world. 

To those, indeed, who were not on the spot, and could not verify 
the accounts by actual visitation and inspection, much was to be 
pardoned for believing the whole story fabulous, or at least apocry- 
phal. A parallel case had never existed. Indeed, until within a 
period comparatively recent, it had been held in the English courts 
oflaw, at Westminster Hall, that a man, deaf and dumb, could not 
bea competent witness,—on the ground that one suffering under 
these privations must be, by nature, non compos mentis. But here 
Was a little child, from the time she was two years of age, not only 
deaf and dumb, but stone blind, and with very obtuse organs both of 
laste and smell. 'The first psychological question about such a being 
Would naturally be, whether she had a soul;—and, supposing it 
Probable or possible that she had one, then, how to get at it? Up 
o that period, the world had found no answer to the last question ; 
and, therefore, they had quietly condemned all such cases to suffer- 
ng and abandonment and desolation. ‘Thousands of efforts, and of 
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pretty successful efforts too, had been made to educate horses 
goats, and pigs; but to educate a child, deaf, dumb and blind, and 
with feeble powers of taste and smell,—none. Such an achieye- 
ment awaited the combination, in the same person, of intellect 
knowledge and benevolence. ’ 

The mental phenomena manifested by Laura, commend her case 
in an especial manner, to the study of the educationist. All teach. 
ers, all parents, ought to give their attention to this case; they 
ought to reflect upon it profoundly, and not to rest satisfied, until 
they have explained to themselves how it is, that this child is so dif- 
ferent from most other children. Why is it, that she loves to learn, 
and regards her instructers as her dearest friends, while so many 
others hate books and teachers? Dr. Howe has often declared that 
she is the happiest child he ever knew. Why should a child to 
whom all nature is blackness and silence; who never sees a color 
nor hears a sound; to whom the garden has no perfume, and 
its fruits no flavor ;—why should such a child be happier than a 
child to whom all the objects of nature, whether minute or magnifi- 
cent, from the flower-enamelled earth to the star-emblazoned heav- 
ens, are visible?) Why should she be happier than a child who sees, 
as it were, the clouds raining down blossoms in the spring, and the 
golden harvests of autumn, and the glittering regalia in the crown 
of winter? Why should such a child be happier than one who 
hears all the melodies that rise from the great orchestra of nature, 
and who inhales the incense of the earth as it ascends in token of 
homage to heaven? Why, we earnestly ask, should a tomb-impris- 
oned spirit, with nothing in the whole material world which it can 
call its own, be happier than the free denizen and proprietor of all 
its visible riches and splendor? And again we ask, why should so 
many other children be morose, petulant, ill-tempered, quarrelsome, 
while this lovely being is tender, charitable, and overflowing with 
affection towards all around her? Why should other children 
equivocate, deceive, falsify, while this one has never been known to 
utter a falsehood during all her life, and can scarcely be made to 
comprehend that anything which is told her is even a fiction,— 
having a truthfulness that amounts not only to a moral inability to 
tell a lie, but almost to an intellectual incapacity to conceive one? 
Why should the feeling of gratitude and a desire of making requital 
for favors received, be the predominating sentiment in her mind, 
while so many other children only grow more exacting and insatia- 
ble, in proportion to the benefits and kindnesses lavished upon them ! 
Surely these are facts which demand explanation. ‘They are 
infinitely more important than those questions of party strife which 
absorb the attention and exhaust the efforts of mankind. Political 
economy, jurisprudence, government, polemical theology, have no 
problems more worthy of solution than this. 

We have a simple theory for the unriddling of this mystery. It 
may be a false theory, but it has one of the great philosophical tests 
of truth on its side;—it considers and accounts for all the facts. 
Our belief is, that it has been the blessing of this child to have lost 
those senses and organs, through which, in the case of other chil- 
dren, the follies and vices and errors of the world find an inlet to the 
soul. We say the dlessing, for though we acknowledge she lost much 
in being deprived of the outward world, yet we believe she has ha 


a thousand fold compensation in having all that was innocent and 
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pare and lovely, in the inner temple, kept from desecration and 
sacrilége, by that loss. She has been rescued from the corrupting 
influences of our present social condition, from all the contamina- 
tions of evil example and evil communications. Having no ear, she 
could neither hear, nor be trained to practise, those evasions, prevar- 
ications, deceptions, semi-falsehoods, and whole falsehoods, with 
which social intercourse, and especially the intercourse between 
parents and young children, so often abounds. Having but feeble 
perceptions of taste, no one could think of practising upon her that 
amazing solecism in moral education,—the being hired to do good, 
or rewarded for doing good, by a gratification of the appetite. 
Having no eye to enable her to make a comparison of her own dress, 
person, face, adornments, with those of others, a copious fountain of 
envy, rivalry, pride, was at once dried up. Being isolated from the 
world, she could not be taught, either by example or by precept, to 
place the applause of others above the approbation of conscience, 
and of the sacred, inborn, God-implanted sense of duty. She was 
secured from witnessing how the world pays deference and respect 
to circumstance and display and external condition, and withholds 
it from silent, unobtrusive, self-forgetting, self-sacrificing merit. 
Her visual organs being blind so that they could not see it, the con- 
trast between the treatment manifested towards virtuous poverty 
and ill-gotten wealth, never blinded the innate perceptions of justice 
in her soul. She could not be taught, at home or in the social cir- 
ele, that pomp, and external decorations, and a profusion of luxuries 
for the indulgence of the appetite, were the swmmum bonum,—the 
chief good,—of life. She could not be taught, either in school or in 
society, that intellectual attainments are of higher value than prac- 
tical virtues; @r that religion consists in forms and ordinances, 
rather than in love to God and man. Her natural sense of justice 
was not effaced or blunted, by seeing more respect paid to the 
changeful absurdities of conventionalism, than to the immutable 
principles of right. No dissocial feeling,—we had almost called it 
fendish,—was excited in her breast, by having the passion of emu- 
lation aroused in order to secure proficiency in study, or to gratify 
the pride of mere intellectual superiority; and knowledge was not 
made odious to her,—first by the unskilful manner in which it was 
presented, and then by the infliction of punishment to enforce its 
acquisition. Her mind was not occupied’ from month to month in 
thinking of new styles of fashion, nor from meal to meal in think- 
ing of new forms of epicurism. 

By reason of this terrible, though kindly obliteration of her senses, 
has she been saved from early demoralization by this unholy world. 
She was saved, until, at last, it was her happy fortune to come under 
thecare of one of those master-minds, whose prerogative it is to 
discover truths, that had before baffled the genius of the race. 

nder his parental,—we might almost say creative,—skill, she has 
at length been made acquainted with’ much of what is good in life, 
without being corrupted by its evil. She has developed that which 
vas within her own nature, instead of copying from the habits and 
ife of society at large. She has tasted the exquisite, divine pleasures 
~ affection, benevolence, duty, instead of being seduced away to 
've and riot in the coarse pleasures of appetite, of sense, and of the 
ower propensities of our nature. 

Perhaps we may be here asked whether we impute all the vicious 
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dispositions and misconduct of children to neglect or improper train. 
ing on the part of parents. We answer,—Not all, but in the vast ma- 
jority of cases, no inconsiderable part ;—not all, because a common 
adverse influence exhales from society as it now exists, like a deadly 
miasma from pestilential marshes, and no one individual can wholly 
purify that part of the social atmosphere which his children must 
breathe. The moral atmosphere is as diffusive as the natural. 
No man can edueate his children in an exhausted receiver. What 
others breathe, they must breathe also, to a greater or less extent. 
The only security, therefore, which any man can have in regard to 
his own children, consists in getting all to cooperate for the purifica- 
tion of an element which all must respire. And yet we say that 
every one who does not exert himself to the utmost, by his personal 
influence and example, by his talents so far as he has talents, and 
by his wealth if he has wealth,—and always, in our government, 
by his voice and vote,—in favor of all reformatory measures, is so 
far guilty, and so far answerable for the consequences which the 
present condition and usages of society inflict upon the young. 
The children who come into the world are far better than the world 
into which they come; and while this continues to be the case, the 
foul image and superscription of the world will be stamped upon 
their spirits, unless, as in the case of this beautiful child, they are 
saved from the moral calamity of vicious example, by the physical 
calamity of extinguished senses. 

Often, when reflecting upon this unparalleled case of Laura Bridg- 
man, or when witnessing the mode in which she is trained by Dr. 
Howe,—a mode in which philosophy is animated by aflection, and 
affection guided by philosophy,—often have we pondered upon the 
different motives by which parents are actuated in the treatment of 
their offspring, and the various fortunes which have been the lot of 
children, as the direct consequence of parental wisdom or folly. At 
such times, the account of Abraham making all things ready for the 
sacrifice of his son, in obedience to a supposed command of God, 
rises to the view; or the thrilling story of the Roman Virginius, who, 
to save his daughter from the polluting touch of a tyrant, plunged, 
with his own hand; a dagger into her heart. Musing upon scenes 
like these, with the idea of this little child in the mind, a vision has 
arisen before our eyes,—the vision of that power which we personify 
as Nature, and which we call by the endearing name of mother. 
We have seemed to see the majestic form of Nature, as a living and 
visible mother, standing serene, yet awful, over the cradle of this un- 
conscious infant,—then scarcely two years of age,—and looking as if 
entranced and lost in the contemplation of some sublime purpose for 
its salvation from the errors of the world. At that most interesting 
period of life, when others are so prone to think only of the pleas- 
ures of childhood and youth, this loving parent gazes upon the 
sweet face of her child, and thinks only of the thick dangers that se 
in ambush along its path, as it enters a degenerate world. Severe, 
yet radiant with love, she watches it, till, in a moment of lofty and 
holy passion, she exclaims, “ J'hee will 1 save from the follies and 
vanities that invade the soul, through the eye; ¢hee will I save from 
the contaminations that pour their sweet poison into the heart, 
through the ear; those yet unstained and guileless lips, I will save 
from the utterance of anger, and inhumanity, and irreverence, for it 
is better that they should have no power to praise their Maker, than 
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that they should learn to curse his offspring; ¢hee will I save from 
the debasements of appetite, by which so many millions are de- 
sraded below the brutes ;”—and adapting the action to the word, 
she sears the eyeballs of the lovely child, as with a red-hot iron, 
she closes the portals of her ears in eternal silence, and puts an ever- 
lasting seal upon her yet innocent lips. At once, to this child’s soul, 
the universe of hght and beauty became colorless and blank ; morn- 
ing and evening were no more; all voices were forever hushed in 
silence; from spicy groves, from the meadows and the garden, all 
perfume and delicious edor vanished; from all viands and beve- 
rages, though rich and voluptuous as those which grace the banquet 
halls of princes, all flavors were exhaled and lost. She was alone,— 
alone, in @ more significant sense than ever the captive was alone 
in his dungeon, or the shipwrecked mariner in the solitudes of the 
ocean. Her entombed spirit sought for egress, but on every side it 
met, aS it were, with the ‘cold obstruction” of death. Thus did 
itlie for years. None but the Omniscient could know the history of 
that soul, or read the records of its lonely consciousness. But during 
the six years that she remained in this condition, her mind was 
not wholly inactive. There was a single avenue, the sense of 
touch,—the narrowest and straitest of all the avenues to thought, 
—which had not been barred up against all approach of exter- 
nal things. Through this avenue a few gleams of light, re- 
flected thitherward by chance, and with long intervals between 
their coming, reached her spirit in its prison, from the world of 
radiance and beauty and activity without. ‘These were enough to 
quicken the germs of thought that nature had implanted there. 
These were enough to apprize her that there were living objects 
around her, and on these objects her spontaneous affections fast- 
ened. ‘Through this scarcely visible aperture in the otherwise im- 
penetrable walls that surrounded her, the tendrils of affection found 
a passage, and entwined themselves around every object which they 
touched. ‘Think of the spirit of this child, lying for six long years 
at the gate of the only entrance, through which any semblance of 
external objects, or any elements of thought, could find access to it 
from abroad. Watching and waiting at that gate, how intensely 
must it have longed, yearned, gasped, for the approach of some new 
messenger from the world without. How must the scantiest tidings 
of what was going on around her, and which, by chance or accident, 
teached the place of her captivity, have been welcomed, treasured, 
ry upon, examined and reéxamined, thousands and ten thousands 
of times. 

But as yet, no one knew how to prepare any mental aliment, and 
carry itand lay it down at the door of her cell, in such a way that 
she could receive it, and appropriate it for the consolation of her 
solitude, or the cherishing and strengthening of her inward life. 
That was a work which required benevolence as well as philosophy. 
{t required a knowledge of the various faculties of the human mind,* 
the related objects of those faculties, and the manner in which the lat- 
ter should be brought under the notice of the former. Aman might 
have been able to scale the heavens, or to explore the recesses of the 
earth, by the aid of science, and yet not have been able to carry one 


“It is but just to Dr. Howe to say, that he has often declared that he never should 
ave discovered the way of teaching Laura, without the light afforded by Phrenology. 
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particle of knowledge to this child, in such a way that she could 
receive it. A man might have been able to excel all the master. 
pieces of the elegant arts; or to eclipse the greatest geniuses in poetry 
or in eloquence, and yet not have been able to transfer one picture 
to the gloomy chambers of her suul. Such an achievement, we 
repeat it, required benevolence, as well as knowledge and intellect. 
All these requisites for the work met in the person of the Director 
of the Blind Institution; and how insignificant and worthless is the 
glory won by all the inventors of all the fictions ever written, com- 
pared with the worth of this one, true, actual, living creation of hap- 
piness. ; 

It is not with despair, but only with impatience, that we ask.— 
when will the time come, in which the renovated condition of 
society and a perfecting of the art of education will cease to make 
it a blessing to a child to be deprived of those senses with which it 
holds communication with the world? Not with despair, but only 
with impatience, do we ask this question, for, though late and long- 
delayed, we believe that time will assuredly come. 


Dr. Howe’s Report on Laura Brineman. 


GENTLEMEN, 


In drawing up an account of the progress of our interesting 
pupil, during the past year, I shall rather aim to give information 
to the general readers of our annual report, and to those numerous 
persons who watch with interest the progress of the experiment of 
her education, than to detail any new facts. 

Her health has been excellent during the year, uninterrupted 
indeed by a single day’s illgess. Several medical gentlemen have 
expressed their fears that the continual mental excitement which 
she manifests, and the restless activity of her mind, must affect her 
health, and perhaps endanger the soundness of her mental faculties ; 
but any such tendency has been effectually counteracted by causing 
her to practise callisthenic exercises, and to take long walks daily 
in the open air, which on some days extend to six miles. Besides, 
she has a safeguard in the nature of her emotions, which are 
always joyful, always pleasant and hopeful; and there is no doubt 
that the glad flow of spirits which she constantly enjoys, contributes 
not only to her physical health, but to the development of her mind. 
There is a great difference produced, even physically, by the habit- 
ual indulgence of different emotions. Let two children of quick 
parts be put to study,—the one stimulated by emulation, by pride, 
and by envy, and the other by love of his parents, by regard for 
his teacher, and above all, by the natural relish for new truth, and 
the delight which results from a pleasant activity of the perceptive 
faculties, and the difference, even in the physical effects, will, after 
a time, be perceptible. Ambition, envy, and pride, while they may 
stimulate to powerful mental efforts, are accompanied with little 
pleasure, and that not a healthful one; they leave behind lassitude 
and dissatisfaction; the child craves something more, he knows not 
what; but joy, that oxygen of the moral atmosphere, is generated 
only by the action of the generous and noble sentiments. 

Laura generally appears, by the quickness of her motions an‘ 
the eagerness of her gestures, to be ina state of mind which 10 
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another would be called unnatural excitement. Her spirit, appa- 
rently impatient of its narrow bounds, is as it were continually press- 
ing against the bars of its cage, and struggling, if not to escape, at 


ing : 
ast to obtain more of the sights and sounds of the outer world. 


te signs by which she expresses her ideas are slow and tedious; 
her thoughts outstrip their tardy vehicle, and fly forward to the 
goal; she evidently feels desirous of talking faster than she can; 
and she loves best to converse with those who can interpret the 
motions of her fingers, when they are so rapid as to be unintelligible 
ioa common eye. But with all this activity of the mental ma- 
chinery, there is none of the wear and tear produced by the grit of 
discontent; everything is made smooth by the oil of gladness. She 
rises uncalled at an early hour; she begins the day as merrily as 
the lark; she is laughing as she attires herself and braids her hair, 
and comes dancing out of her chamber as though every morn were 
that of a gala day; a smile and a sign of recognition greet every 
one she meets; kisses and caresses are bestowed upon her friends 
and her teachers; she goes to her lesson, but knows not the word 
task; she gaily assists others in what they call housework, but 
which she deems play; she is delighted with society, and clings to 
others as though she would grow to them; yet she is happy when 
sitting alone, and smiles and laughs as the varying current of 
pleasant thoughts passes through her mind; and when she walks 
out into the field, she greets her mother nature, whose smile she 
cannot see, whose music she cannot hear, with a joyful heart and a 
glad countenance; in a word, her whole life is like a hymn of grat- 
itude and thanksgiving. 

I know that this may be deemed extravagant, and by some con- 
sidered as the partial description of a fond friend; but it is not so; 
and fortunately for others, (particularly because this lesson of con- 
tentment should not be lost upon the repining and ungrateful,) she 
isas a lamp set upon a hill, whose light cannot be hid. She is seen 
and known of many, and those who know her best will testify most 
warmly in her favor. ‘ 

The general course of instruction pursued during the past year, 
corresponding as it does with that detailed in former reports, needs 
not to be here repeated for the information of those to whom this 
report is immediately addressed; but as great public interest is 
excited in this case, and as inquiries are cohtinually made respect- 
ing the processes by which instruction is conveyed to her mind, it 
may be well to explain some of them, even at the risk of repetition, 
and of saying what may seem to those familiar with the theory of 
teaching the deaf and dumb, not only trite, but worthless. Let me 
therefore say here, that should any of the theoretical views of deaf- 
mutism propounded in these reports, be deemed unsound by those 
better acquainted with the subject, it is to be considered that our 
Institution is not one whose object it is to teach deaf-mutes; the 
cases which have been treated here are those where mutism is com- 
plicated with blindness, and which have come under its care simply 

cause its method of instruction seemed nearest adapted to such 
Cases ;—cases nearly hopeless, and which, it is believed, have never 
before been successfully treated. 

Some kind of language seems necessary for every human being; 
the cravings of the social nature are loud and constant, and cannot 
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be gratified except by some medium of communication for the fee|- 
ings. The intellect cannot be developed unless all the modifications 
of thought have some sign even, by which they can be recalled. 
Hence men are compelled, by a kind of inward force, to form 
languages; and they do form them under all circumstances, 
The social organ presents the natural and most perfect medium 
through which, by attaching a meaning to every modulation of 
voice, a perfect system of communication is kept up. The question 
whether a people could exist without language, would be about as 
reasonable as it would be to ask whether they can exist without 
hands; it is as natural for men to converse as it is for them to eat. 
If they cannot speak, they will converse by signs, as, if they had 
no hands, they would feed themselves with their toes. Children, 
then, prompted by nature, associate their thoughts with audible 
words, and learn language without any special instruction. If you 
make the sound, represented by the letters apple, when you 
hold up the fruit to a child, he naturally associates that sound with 
it, and will imitate the sound, even without your trying to make 
him do so; if the child be deaf, so that he cannot hear the word 
which you speak, of course he cannot imitate it, and as such, 
of course, he must be forever dumb. But the desire to asso- 
ciate the thing with a sign still remains, and he has the same 
power of imitation as others, except in regard to words; if theretore 
you make a visible sign when you show him the apple, as by 
doubling the fist, the fist afterwards becomes to him the name 
or sign for the apple. But suppose the child cannot see the 
apple, suppose he be blind as well as deaf. What then? He has the 
same intellectual nature,—put the apple in his hand, let him feel it, 
smell it, taste it,—put your clenched hand in his at the same time, 
and several times, until he associates this sign with the thing, and 
when he wishes for the fruit he will hold up his little fist, and 
delight your heart by this sign, which is just as much a word, as 
though he had said apple! out aloud. 

Reasoning in this way, I undertook the task of instructing Laura 
Bridgman, and the result has been what it will ever be where nature 
is followed as our guide. 

This simple process is readily understood ; but, simple signs and 
names of objects being easy enough, it is often asked, how can a 
knowledge of qualities which have no positive existence becommu- 
nicated? Just as easily, and just as they are taught to common 
children; when a child bites a sweet apple, or a sour one, he per- 
ceives the difference of taste; he hears you use one sound, sweet, 
when you taste the one, another sound, sowr, when you tasle the 
other. These sounds are associated in his mind with those quali- 
ties. The deaf child sees the pucker of your lips, or some grimace 
when you taste the sour one, and that grimace perhaps is seized 
upon by him for a sign or a name for sour ; and so with other phys- 
ical qualities. The deaf, dumb and blind child cannot hear your 
sound, cannot see your grimace, yet he perceives the quality of 
sweetness, and if you take pains to make some peculiar sign two or 
three times when the quality is perceived, he will associate that 
sign with the quality, and have a name for it. 

It will be said that qualities have no existence, being mere ab- 
stractions, and that when we say sweet apple, the child will think it 
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isa compound name for the individual apple, or if he does not do 
this, that he cannot know whether by the word sweet we mean the 
quality of sweetness or the quality of sourness. 'This is true; at 
first the child does no¢ know to what the sound sweet refers; he may 
misuse it often, but by imitation, by observation, he at last gets it 
right, and applies the word sweet to everything whose qualities 
revive the same sensation as the sweet apple did; he then uses the 
word sweet in the abstract, not as a parrot, but understandingly, 
sumply because the parrot has not the mental organization which fits 
itto understand qualities, and the child has. Now the transition 
from physical to mental qualities is very easy; the child has dor- 
mant within his bosom every mental quality that the man has; 
every emotion and every passion has its natural language ; and itis 
alaw of nature that the exhibition of this natural language calls 
into activity the like mental quality in the beholder. ‘The differ- 
ence between joy and sorrow, between a smile and a frown, is just 
as cognizable by a child as the difference between a sweet apple and 
a sour one; and through the same mental process, by which a mute 
attaches signs to the physical quality, he may, (with a little more 
pains,) be made to attach them to the moral qualities. There is 
not time however, in this brief report, to enlarge upon this point. 

Much surprise has been expressed by some who are conversant 
with the difficulties of the teaching, &c., of mutes, that Laura should 
have attained the use of verbs without more special instruction. It 
may be said in reply, that no minute and perfect account of the 
various steps in the process of her instruction has ever yet been 
published ; and that moreover the difficulties in the use of the verbs 
are in reality much less than are usually supposed. 

As soon as a child has learned the use of a noun, as apple, and of 
one or two signs of qualities, as sour and sweet, he begins to use 
them; he holds up the fruit, and lisps out, apple—sour, or apple-— 
sweet; he has not been taught a verb, and yet he uses one; he 
asserts the one apple to be sweet, and the other to be sour; he in 
reality says, mentally, ‘‘apple is sweet apple,’ or ‘“‘apple is sour 
apple ;’ and in a little while he catches by the ear an audible sign, 
—the word, is, and puts it in where he before used only a sign, or 
meant to use one. Just so with the deaf-mute; when he has learned 
a noun and an adjective, he uses them by the help of a verb, or 
some mark of assertion, and you have only to give him some sign, 
which he will adopt just as readily as the speaking child, by mere 
imitation, and without any process of ratiocination. We give too 
narrow a definition when we say a verb is a word, &c. I may be 
wrong, but it seems to me that the long, detailed, and very ingen- 
lous processes laid down in some books for teaching verbs and other 
parts of speech to the deaf-mutes, are worse than useless; they have 
excited much attention, and justly received much admiration for 
their ingenuity, but it is of the kind we should bestow on mechani- 
cal contrivances for imitating the human voice; and it would seem 
to be about as wise to teach a child to talk by directing him to con- 
tract this muscle, to relax that, and to place his lips in such and 
such a posture, as to teach a deaf-mute the use of the different parts 
of speech in the manner detailed by Sicard. 

But it would swell this report to a volume, should I pursue the 
same train of remarks with regard to the different parts of speech. 
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Indeed, I should hardly have hazarded it here had it not been for 
assertions, emanating from respectable sources, that this child must 
have some vision, or hearing, or some remembrance of oral |an- 
guage, since she has easily attamed the use of the most difficult 
parts of speech, which cost so much labor to those merely deaf and 
dumb. It is needless to repeat what is so well known to hundreds 
that she is totally deaf and blind, and has been so from her tender 
infancy. 

It will be observed by those who have had the patience to read 
the above remarks, that to the child with all his senses, the acquisi- 
tion of a language, which has already been perfected by the labor 
of many successive generations, is an easy and pleasant task, and 
accomplished without any teacher; that for the deaf-mute the 
difficulty is increased a thousand fold ; that for the deaf, dumb, and 
blind, it is immeasurably greater still; and that for poor Laura 
Bridgman it is even more increased by the fact that she has not 
that acuteness of smell and taste, which usually aid those in her 
situation, and that she relies upon touch alone. Nevertheless, she 
goes on, joyously using her single small talent, patiently piling up 
her little heap of knowledge, and rejoicing as much over it as if it 
were a pyramid. 

Before proceeding farther, it may be well to explain what was 
said in a former report about Laura’s making a peculiar sound, 
whenever she meets any person, which she calls that person’s 
noise ; and about which many inquiries have been made; especially 
as an important physiological inference may be drawn from it. 
When she meets me, one of the pupils, or any intimate friend, she 
instantly makes a noise with the vocal organs ;—for one a chuckle, 
for another a cluck, for a third a nasal sound, for a fourth a guttural, 
&c. ‘These are to her evidently signs, or names affixed to each 
person. ‘These are known by those very intimate with her; when 
they speak to her of such and such an one, she makes his “ noise;” 
and these noises or names have become so intimately associated with 
the persons, that sometimes, when she is sitting by herself, and the 
thought of a friend comes up in her mind, she utters his “ noise,” as 
she calls it, that is, what is to her his name. Now, as she cannot 
hear a sound, as she never attempts, like deaf and dumb persons, to 
attract the attention of others by making a noise, it follows that, 
impelled by the natural tendency of the human mind to attach signs 
to every thought, she selects the natural vehicle for the expression 
of it, and exercises the vocal organs, but without any definite view 
of producing an effect. 'This would seem to prove, if indeed any 
proof be wanting, that men did not select vocal sounds for a coilo- 
quial medium, from among other possible media, but that it is the 
natural one. 

It may be remarked, in this connection, that she laughs aloud, and 
more naturally than most deaf persons, and that she is almost con- 
stantly doing so. This is not checked at all, although it is not 
always an agreeable sound, because there is some danger that her 
pulmonary organs may suffer for want of that natural and healthy 
exercise which other persons have from speaking aloud.* In romp- 


*TI do not know what may be the statistics of mortality among deaf-mutes, but I 


should infer, a priori, that they would be more subject to pulmonary diseases than 
speaking persons. 
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ing and frolicking she becomes quite noisy, and thus obtains some 
exercise for her lungs. ; 

Much attention has been paid during the year to improving her in \ 
the use of language, and at the same time to increasing her stock | 
of knowledge. A useful exercise for this purpose has been to tell | 
her some story, and to require her to repeat it in her own language, 
after she has forgotten the precise words in which it was related to 





her. 
The following story was related to her one day: 


JoHN AND THE PuiuMs. 

1. An old man had a plum tree, and when the plums were ripe, he said to his 
boy John, 

2, | want you to pick the plums off my tree, for I am an old man, and I cannot 
get up into my tree to pick them. 
~ 3. Then John said, Yes, sir! I will get up into the tree and pick them for you. 

4. So the boy got up, and the old man gave him a pail to put the plums in, and 
he hung it up in the tree near him. 

5. And then he put the plums into the pail, one by one, till the pail was full. 

6. When the boy saw that the pail was full, he said to the old man, Let me give 
you the pail, for it is full. 
7. Then the man held up his hand and took the pail of plums, and put them in 
his cart. 

8. For, said he, I am to take them to town in my cart to sell them,—and he gave 
the pail back to the boy to fill with more plums. 

9, At last the boy said, I am tired and hot; will you give me a plum to eat? 

10. Yes, said the old man, for you are a good boy, and have worked well; so I et 
will give you ten plums, for you have earned them. 

11. The boy was glad to hear him say so, and said, I do not want to eat them 
allnow. I will eat five and take five home to my sister. Pod 

12. You may get down now, said the old man, for it will soon be dark, and then 
you will lose your way home. 

13. So the boy got down and ran home, and felt glad that he had been kind to the 
old, man. 

14. And when he got home he was glad he had been kind to his sister and kept 
half his plums for her. 


The next day she was requested to recall it to memory, and to 
write it down in her journal, and she did so in the following 
words : 

‘‘An old man had a large plum tree,—he had a little boy John; the man asked 
John to please to go up on the tree to pick many plums, because he was very old 
and lame. The man gave John a pail for plums. John put them in till it was very 
full; he said to the man, it is very full of plums. He took the pail up in his cart 
to sell them.. John was tired and hot; he asked the 'man if he might take one 
plum. The man said he might take ten plums, because he was a very good boy to 
earn them hard. The man told him to hurry home. He ate five plums; he gave 
his sister five plums; he felt very happy because he helped the old man much, and 
made his sister happy. John was kind to help the old man; he was very generous 
to give his sister part of his plums. The old man loved John very much. If John 
cae hurry home he would have lost the way. John liked to help the old man 
we ? 


It will be seen that she made some moral reflections of her own 
which were not expressed in the original story. It is desirable that 
every new word or fact which she learns should be communicated 
by her teachers, or that she should form a correct notion about it; An 
but this, as will be perceived, is impossible, without depriving her e's 
of that intercourse with others which is necessary for the devel- 
7 opment of her sccial nature. The following extract from the jour- 
FH hal of Miss Swift, her teacher, is interesting. 


Feb. 27. When I went to Laura after recess, she said, ‘J was very much fright- 
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ened.”” Why! ‘‘I thought I felt some one make a great noise, and I trembled, and 

° . . ’ 
my heart ached very quick.”’ She asked me if I knew any crazzy persons, then 
altered it to crazy, then to crazy. I asked her who gave her the new word crg=y. 
She said, ‘‘ Lorena told me about crazy persons, and :aid she was [once] crazy. 
What is crazy?’’ I told her that crazy persons could ; ot think what they were 
doing, and attempted to change the subject ; but she immediately returned to it and 
repeated the question, ‘‘Have you seen crazy people?’’ and would not be satisfied 
until I answered it. I told her 1 saw a crazy woman ‘valking about; she said 
** Why did she walk? how could she think to walk?’’ [She detected here the imper- 
fection of her teacher’s definition.] I told her they were sometimes sick, and 
became crazy; she said, ‘‘ Who will take care of me if Iam crazy?’ I laughed at 
her and told her she would not be crazy. - She replied, ‘‘J said, 1r.”’* 1 told her ] 
would take care of her if she would be kind and gentle to me; she then asked, 
“Can I talk with my fingers? did you ever see a dizzy lady? how do you dizzy?” 
Laura said she dreamed last night about her mother, and the baby, and talked with 
her fingers, as in the day-time ; I questioned her particularly on what she dreamed 
but could not get a satisfactory answer. 

She wrote a letter to her father and her mother, of her own accord ; that to her 
mother was as follows : 

**My dear, my Mother, 

I want to see you very much I send much love to you I send ten kisses to my 
sister Mary. My one pair of stockings are done. Can Mary walk with her feet! 
Do stockings fit her? I want you to write a letter to me some time. Miss Swift 
teaches me. I] want you to come to South Boston with my sister to stay few days 
and see me exercising the callisthenics. Oliver can talk with his fingers very faster 
about words. I will write a letter to you again. Miss J. and Dr. send love to you. 
Miss Davis is married, Mrs. Davis. She has gone to live with her husband in 
Dudley. Is Mary well? Is my aunt well? I send love to her. I will write letter 
to you soon some time. Why did you not write letter tome? I go to meeting 
every Sunday. Iam gentle in church with Miss Rogers. I am happy there. 

Good bye LAURA BRIDGMAN.” 


She has commenced the study of geography, during the past year, 
and made fair progress. Having first acquired an idea of the points 
of the compass, and taken some preliminary lessons by bounding 
her schoolroom, the chambers, entries, &c., and then going out ifto 
the premises, bounding the house and yard, she was put to a map. 
But it will be more interesting to give some extracts from her 
teacher’s journal, showing how she passes her time of study, though 
no words can describe adequately the eagerness of her manner, and 
the pleasurable expression of her countenance when she gets a new 
idea, and turns to hug her teacher, in her glee. 


Feb. 2d. She asked me if she was good yesterday ; I told her yes, she had been 
good all the week; she said, ‘Did I do any little thing wrong?” Continued the 
conversation on trades, and taught her the word furniture. When 1 was telling 
her what work milliners did, she said, ‘‘Do milliners make stockings,—mulliners 
make stockings that have flowers on them?’? At the geography hour she asked 
me to teach her ‘‘ above,’’-—meaning the chambers ; she bounded, to-day, all the 
rooms on the second story, and remembered all of yesterday's lesson, without going 

“to the rooms. 

In writing, gave her a Jesson on the board ; she docs not succeed so well on that 
as Oliver. At twelve, began to tell her about seeds, and told her I would talk to 
her about what her father did, (he is a farmer.) She said, ‘‘How do you know what 
my father does? does your father do so?’ No! my father is doctor.“ Why is not 
my father doctor ?—he gave me medicine once; was he a doctor?’ Did not succeed 
= in getting her much interested in seeds. P.M. She worked very industri- 
ously. : 

Feb. 3d. Gave Laura examples in numeration, in hundreds and thousands, which 
she performed very well, and numerated correctly unti] she had the number 8,500, 
which she wrote 80 50; she hesitated, and said, “‘T think it is wrong,” and enu- 
merated ; but it took her a long time to find how to alter it,—when she at length 
succeeded, she said, ‘‘J was very sad not to know.’’ Laura asked what cups 40 


’ 


* Let any one who has questioned the possibility of her forming a correct conception 
of this difficult word */, look at this form of expression. and find therein an answer. 
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jates and saucers were; taught her the word crockery.—‘‘ What are rings?’’ 
taught her jewelry.—** What are knives and forks?” &c. Next she got her work 
box, for me to tell of what it was made ; told her about the pearl with which it is 
inlaid, and the name of the wood,—rose. She asked of what the doors were made ; 
told her pine; she asked, ‘‘ Why are pine apples—pine?’’ She wanted to know who 
made the brass hinges. She talked about her locket, and wanted to know what t: 
color it was under the glass; told her it was black,—‘‘How can folks see through 
black2’’? In geography, she bounds any of the rooms now, after a moment’s thought, 
and seems to understand all about it; she bounded the house, with a little help; 
talked with her about the Point—but she did not quite understand it. In writing, 
she does very well when practising her letters, but when she has her journal, she is 
very careless ; she wrote to-day an account of the different trades. In the afternoon 
she went to the schoolroom an hour, while a number of gentlemen were there ; she 
amused herself by asking what the denominations were after millions; at last she 
set down a row of types the whole length of her board, and, enumerating it, found it 
was eighty quintillions. She asked, ‘‘ What people live eighty quintilhons of miles 

of?” and said, ‘‘I think it would take ladies a year to go so very far.”’ 
"Feb. 17th. Laura succeeded in doing five or six questions this morning. One 
was to find the age of a man, in which I gave her the time he had lived in several eit 
places. She said, ‘‘He lived in many places. I am not sure, why—why?’ She f 
iF 





asked a great many questions about the party to which I went last evening, as how ' 

the ladies knew when to come, &c.; taught her the word invitation. She asked, 

“Why did I not go?’’ told her she was a little girl,—she said, ‘Doctor says I am aq 
3 
; 





tall;’’ but she was quite reconciled to it when I told her that the other blind girls ist 
did not go. She talked of her walk yesterday ; she was much amused by walking ei* B 
on the snow that was crusted over, but not quite enough to bear; when she broke i 
through, she would scream with delight, and pull me after her. She was quite ; 
puzzled to find the reason, and I told her, if she would remember to ask me, I would 
tell her this morning. 

Feb. 18th. Found, to my surprise, that Laura could bound all the towns I had . 
taught her, without the map,—Roxbury, Brookline, Brighton, Watertown, and Bs i 
West Cambridge. I taught her, to-day, about Cambridge, Charlestown, Medford, 
and Malden. She was in excellent spirits, and takes more interest in this than in 
any other study. At twelve, took Laura to the stable, to show her oats and a half- 
peck measure ; then to the store-room, to teach her wine measure ; found a gallon 
ineasure, and also a hogshead, tierce, and barrel. She readily learned their names, 
and how many gallons they would hold, and then, as usual, she wanted to go round 
to examine other things ; let her see the coffee in a bag; sugar, salt, &c. in barrels ; 
ginger, pepper, &c. in boxes of twenty-five and fifty lbs.; then starch in papers, 
and lastly she examined the tea-chest, box, lead, &c. I intended to have taken a 
part of this lesson on another day, but she was so much interested that I could not 
avoid her questions : deferred the review until another day. 


_ Here follow some other extracts, taken from different parts of the 
journal : 


Wednesday. Laura practised some time in arithmetic, but did not succeed quite 
as well as yesterday. She was much interested in an Algebra type, and was very 
anxious to be able to use it; told her I would teach her, when she was sixteen, all” 
about it; ‘* And can you kiss me then?’”? She said, ‘‘Can you kiss sixteen young 
ladies?” meaning young ladies of sixteen. She talked about it some time, and 
expressed much fear that she should have to give up kissing and being kissed when 
she was older. 

Thursday. Commenced by telling her where Boston and Charles River were, 
and then attempted to give her the idea, that the map was small, and we could not 
have room to put on it all that was on the other map; and then of the number of 
miles from Boston to the mouth of the Hudson River, moving her finger from one to 
the other. When I had told her the distance, she said, ‘*1 think Miss W. lives 
there,”"—and she was celighted that she had got so far from home. eT 

At eleven, gave her for a writing lesson the story I read to her Friday noon. ft ig ; 
She said, at first, she could not remember it, because it was long ago that I read it; ee i 
but she did very well. After writing it she said, ‘‘Js this truth?’’ told her I thought bee a) 
twas not. ‘Is it lie?’ tried to make her understand that it was not wrong to | 
write it, but I doubt if ] succeeded entirely. When writing she spelled the word Bs" 4 | 
bureau wrong, and when I asked her why, she said, ‘I was very unremembered ;” 
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she knows the word forgetful, but wished to try to make one, and after she had done 
so she turned to me for approbation. 


It has been remarked that it was very difficult in the beginning 
to make her understand figures of speech, fables, or supposititious 
cases of any kind, and this difficulty'is not yet entirely overcome. 
If any sum in arithmetic is given to her, the first impression is, that 
what is supposed did actually happen. For instance, a few morn- 
ings ago, when her teacher took an arithmetic to read a sum, she 
asked, ‘‘ How did the man who wrote that book know I was here?” 
The sum given her was this: If you can buy a barrel of cider for 
four dollars, how much can you buy for one dollar? upon which 
her first comment was, ‘J cannot give much for cider, because it is 
very sour.” 

She formerly talked as little children do, without using pronouns, 
but she now uses them freely, and her appreciation of them is 
proved by the fact that in talking with little Oliver, who is still in 
the very rudiments of language, she uses the third person, and says, 
for instance, “‘ Laura is rich,” when to another she would say, “I 
am rich.” 

She has a keen ‘relish for knowledge, which, mingled with a lit- 
tle self-esteem, would perhaps impel her to greater effort than would 
be consistent with health, if care were not taken to prevent it. One 
day she had been left in my library while we were gone to church; 
in the evening she appeared fatigued and complained of being un- 
well; she was asked where she had pain, and she said, “‘ Jn my 
head ; I slept one hour to-day, and then studied very much in books, 
and thought very hard.’ Upon inquiry, it was found that she 
had got hold of a Latin book, printed in raised letters, and had 
been puzzling over it, and worrying about it. 

She asked the meaning of many words which she remembered, as 
sed, non, est, &. It was explained to her that it was in the Latin 
language, upon which she asked if “the Dr. knew Latin;” if 
“ Sophia knew Latin ;” and learning that some others were as igno- 
rant of it as herself, she was comforted. She understands that dif- 
ferent nations use different languages, and was very much pleased 
at learning a few words of French. 

Words are to her always signs of something definite, and are 
taken in their literal sense; for instance, she supposed for some time 
after hearing about the generic word smith, that blacksmiths were 
all black men, and silversmiths white men. Like other blind per- 
sons, she forms an idea, (vague, of course,) about colors; she thinks 
that black is a dirty color, and that the ground is black ; another 
says that black is rough, while white is smooth, &c. 

If she is told the name of a person, as Mr. Green, or Mr. Brown, 
it excites a smile, or an expression of surprise. So when she meets 
a name, as Oxr-ford, or Ply-mouth, she discovers a sense of the ludi- 
crous in the unwonted use of the term ox, mouth, &c. 

She continues as formerly to form words analogically : for instance, 
having learned the word restless, she said one day when she felt 
weak, “I am very strongless.” Being told this was not right, she 
said, “why, you say restless when I do not sit still.” Then, thinking 
probably of adjectives formed from nouns by adding ful, she said, 
“Tam very weakful.” , 
Her insatiable curiosity often leads her to discourse about things, 
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the full comprehension of which is far above her reach; and it is 
difficult to confine her mind to one point. If you are talking to her 
about lead, for instance, she will want to know about lead pencils, 
what would be the effect of eating it, about shot; then about birds, 
why killed, &. &c. ‘Talking about houses, she asked, “ Where 
did men live before wood was made, and without floors?” Answer, 
in caves and caverns; ‘“‘ How many years did men live in caves ?”’ 
No precise answer could be given, and she continued by asking, 
“Where did they live before caverns ?” 

This ignorance of many things which are familiar to other chil- 
dren, causes her sometimes to appear childish in conversation. For 
iustance, walking in the streets, she felt the ground tremble as a 
fire-ccompany rushed by, and being told that some one’s house was 
on fire, and men were running to help him put it out; she asked, 
“How, do they blow ?”’—thinking they blew it out as one does a 
lighted candle; and on an attempt being made to explain that the 
fire was quenched by water, she asked, ‘‘ Why donot man putit out 
himself ?”’ 

At other times her home questions manifest shrewdness, and show 
that she will not be put off with the simple affirmation of others. 
Her teacher, talking with her one day about her doll, told her it 
could not feel; that flesh and skin had feeling, but not kid and wax. 
“ But,” said she, ‘why cannot man make fiesh doll ?”? Where would 
he get his flesh? was the answer. “ Take from cow,” said she. 
Immediately afterwards, talking of horses, she said, ‘‘ Did you ever 
pat your futher’s horse on face?” Yes! “ Was he happy?” 
Yes! ‘* Did he smile?” No! ‘Then how did you know he was 
happy ?” 

But I might fill a volume, (and perhaps I may, some day, for it 
would be useful to children at Jeast,) were I to dwell upon the inter- 
esting particulars of the intellectual instruction of this child. I 
proceed, therefore, to some considerations more immediately con- 
nected with her moral nature. 

Itis a remarkable and most gratifying fact, that she adopts and 
follows with greater readiness and facility any regulation founded 
upon what may be called natural minor morals, than one based 
upon mere arbitrary, social conventionaiism. She does not forget 
or violate any rule of conduct in which the feelings or rights of 
others are concerned; indeed, she hardly seems to need them; but 
she is apt to forget such a rule as that one should not rise from the 
table until others have done eating.* Being once told, two years 
ago, that it was disagreeable to others to have her blow her nose at 
table, she has never violated the request since, but invariably gets 
up and leaves the room for that purpose; while such a rule as that 
of using a fork instead of a knife, or of shaking hands with a per- 
son, would have to be repeated many times over. 

_As to cleanliness, modesty, sobriety, &c., she needs no instruc- 
tion; she is always clean in person, and neat in dress; and the 
slightest exposv:2 will call the blush to her cheek. She eats 


* Tt may continually occur to the reader, that she has no means of perceiving things 
Which I refer to, as passing in her presence; but her sensibility is so great that hardly 
anything can occur in a room without her getting some idea of it. At table she always 
contrives to find out how many people there are; she knows when they have done 
faling ; she can even perceive the slightest jar made by druinming on the table with the 

ngers or a fork. These things are so familiar that one forgets to explain them. 
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heartily, and often, but never over much, and drinks but very mod. 
erately the simplest beverage. She sometimes seems to be so full of 
animal spirits that it is diflicult for her to sit with quiet or decorum: 
and if the weather be bad, and she cannot work off her excitement 
by exercise, she becomes nervous, or, as we call it to her, rude. [y 
her teacher’s journal, I find the following: “ Laura had a nervous 
day, and lost part of her lesson. ‘Talking about some things she 
had done in the morning, she said, ‘ What made me very rude 2’ 
I told her I did not know; she said, ‘I think I did not feel good in 
heart ;’ asked her why? she replied, ‘ Because I broke a door knob 
this morning.’ I asked her if she felt good now; she replied, ‘] 
cannot feel good until I learn to be good.’” 


(To be continued.) 





Trees.—The Maine Farmer speaks of a benevolent gentleman, 
who, although a bachelor and resident in a city, and without 
grounds of his own, has for several years adhered to a generous 
resolution to set out at least one tree every year. The house in 
which he passed his earliest years is already shaded with ornamen- 
tal trees, and on his visits to this home of his fathers he has the 
exquisite satisfaction of sitting under the shade and plucking the 
fruit of trees which he has been instrumental in planting; and of see- 
ing the village chureh surrounded by a thrifty growth springing 
up under a kindred influence. 

This is an example worth imitating. Why should not all our 
churches and schoolhouses be sheltered in winter and shaded and 
cooled in summer by trees in their neighborhood? Why will not 
young men of taste and benevolent forethought bethink themselves 
how much pleasure they will enjoy, and how much more prepare 
for future generations of children and men, by rendering beautiful 
the vicinity of the village school, with trees and grass jilots and 
play-grounds ?) Whenever a schoolhouse is to be rebuilt, let some 
one see to it that it be in a situation which will allow of these 
delightful and health-giving accompaniments. 





Good thoughts, like good company, will never stay where they 
are not civilly entertained; while bad thoughts, like ill-mannered 
guests, press for admission, or, like nightly robbers, lurk secretly 
about, waiting for an unguarded moment to creep in and destroy. 





“Papa, one of my schoolmates says his brother wears musta- 
chios; what are they?’ ‘ Mustachios, my son, are bunches of hair 
worn on the lip of certain dandies, as a substitute for brains.” 
“Well, papa, are those who wear mustachios, what are called hair- 
brained people ?”’ 


— 
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